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had given him through many years and from his constant
friendship for us through the same many years. We were
of the opinion then, and in that belief we never faltered,
that the nomination and election of General Grant were the
best security that could be had for the peace and prosperity
of the country. That opinion was supported by an expressed
public sentiment in the conventions of New York, Pennsyl-
vania, and Illinois, and in other parts of the country there
were evidences of a disposition in the body of the people
to support General Grant in numbers far in excess of the
strength of the Republican Party.

The mass of the people were not disturbed by the thought
that General Grant might become President a third time.
They did not accept the absurd notion that experience,
successful experience, disqualified a man for further service.
Nor did that apprehension influence any considerable num-
ber of the leaders. They demanded a transfer of power
into new hands. This, unquestionably, was their right, and
as a majority of the convention, as the convention was con-
stituted finally, they were able to assert and to maintain their
supremacy.

It is too late for complaints, and complaints were vain
when the causes were transpiring, but there were delegates
who appeared in the convention as the opponents of General
Grant who had been elected upon the understanding that
they were his friends. Upon this fact I hang a single obser-
vation. If there is a trust in human affairs that should be
treated as a sacred trust it is to be found in the duty that
arises from the acceptance of a representative office in mat-
ters of government. When a public opinion has been formed,
either in regard to men or to measures, whoever undertakes
to represent that opinion should do so in good faith.

To this rule there were many exceptions in the Republican
Convention of 1880, and it was no slight evidence of devo-